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The term "evaluation" emerged in the 1930's to 
describe a broader and somewhat more pragmatic type of inquiry than 
had been associated with the word "measurement." Examples suggest two 
main lines of development: (1) An emphasis on the specification of 

objectives and their attainment, and (2) an emphasis on evaluation as 
a cooperative process conducted in a manner designed to facilitate 
change and improvement. Both these emphases put evaluation and the 
evaluator in the role of reformer- In recent years a more neutral 
scientific emphasis has been emerging. An analysis of different 
evaluation models indicates that the standard experimental design 
model is usally applicable if the unit to be evaluated is small in 
size, limited in scope, and short in time. When the unit to be 
evaluated is large, complex, and of long duration, a different model 
is necessary--one that considers a broad range of social and 
educational consequences, is not limited to an appraisal of program 
objectives, considers a variety of contextual variables, and requires 
complex multivariate methods of data analysis. For these larger 
problems, the evaluator's role is that of a neutral social scientist, 
and the intended result of evaluation is the provision of more 
complex bases for informed judgment. (Author/JK) 
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EVALUATION PERSPECTIVES: 1968 



C. Robert Pace 



It is easy to document the pervasiveness of evalu- 
ation in education today. It exists under the mandate 
of many large federal and state programs. The pervasive- 
ness of evaluation is evident by the existence of the 
UCLA Center for the Study of Evaluation, the Evaluation 
Center at Ohio State, othefc 1 university-based evaluation 
centers, the AERA report on curriculum evaluation, and 
the 1968 AERA presession training program on evaluation, 
which was attended by 90 people actively responsible for 
evaluating some significant educational enterprise. It 
is evident in the spirit of reform and innovation that 
one feels in many segments of education- -new curricula, 
new technologies, new administrative patterns, and new 
clientele to be better served. It is evident in the 
general anxiety and uneasiness one feels in the presence 
of complex social problems and the desire for more ef- 
fective solutions. 

The diversity of activities that are thought of as 
comprising evaluation indicates that evaluation is a la- 
bel which can be and is applied to a rather large assort- 
ment of problems and processes- -so many, in fact, that 
the term itself has lost almost all precision and perhaps 
much of its capacity to communicate among teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and researchers. Many of the things that 
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are done under the label of evaluation could be called 
by another name. 

The testing of products to describe their charac- 
teristics is called evaluation. Why not simply call it 
product testing? The accumulation of data about an in- 
stitution’s operation- - its income, expenditures, costs 
per credit hour, faculty-student ratios, etc. --is called 
evaluation. Why not simply call it institutional account- 
ing? The measurement of pupils' knowledge at the begin- 
ning and end of a course is called evaluation. Why not 
simply call it achievement testing? The diagnosis of 
pupils' present knowledge and skills and the assignment 
of pupils to individualized instructional treatments is 
called evaluation. Why not simply call it pupil diag- 
nosis and assignment? Or, perhaps, instructional engi- 
neering? The study of procedures used to facilitate 
change or innovation and the willingness to modify plans 
as they are carried out is called evaluation. Why not 
simply call it sensitivity to group processes or open- 
ness to change and adaptation? The measurement of changes 
in pupils' interests, attitudes, values, etc., over time 
is called evaluation. Why not simply call it the study 
of personality development? The particular interactions 
between teachers and pupils and the discovery that cer- 
tain approaches are effective with some students while 
different approaches work with other students is called 
evaluation. Why not simply call it the study of instruc- 
tion? The collection of data and their review by an ac- 
crediting agency is called evaluation. Why not simply 
call it accreditation? The collection and use of infor- 
mation by administrators for decision-making is called 
evaluation. Why not simply call it the study of deci- 
sion-making? 
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One could continue with further examples until 
nearly everything that has been called evaluation was 
eliminated. But then the most important characteristic 
of evaluation- -namely , its pervasiveness -would also be 
missing. The fact is that all these activities are eval- 
uative. The understanding of evaluation in all its forms 
calls for perspective, not for exclusion. 

When we examine the diversity of concepts, prac- 
tices, and methods in the field of evaluation- -his tori- 
cally and analytically- -we will find that the ways in 
which we think about evaluation and how we go about mak- 
ing evaluations are necessarily related to what we are 
evaluating and why it is being evaluated. The scope, 
content, method, and purpose of evaluating a set of 
frames in a programmed instruction sequence are quite 
different from the scope, content, method, and purpose 
of evaluating the consequences of a multi-million dollar 
investment in Head Start programs. 

Historically, the word evaluation came into popular 
usage in education in the 1930’s. The years following 
World War I were the years of tests and measurement, of 
individual differences, and selection and classification 
--the development of standardized achievement tests, 
group tests of intelligence, the measurement of interests, 
ability grouping in the schools, and psychometrics as a 
special field of knowledge and theory. Until sometime 
in the 1930 ’s the word was measurement. Evaluation, as 
a term, came into being to express a broader concept. 

An article by Irving Lorge entitled ’’Evaluation: The 

New Stress on Measurement” seems to me to have symbolized 
the change. One of the most rigorous, tough-minded ex- 
perts in measurement had taken notice. While Lorge used 
the word stress in the sense of ’’emphasis,” in retrospect 



he might better have used the word in the sense of "ten- 
sion," for evaluation emphasized the inadequacies of 
measurement. Evaluation accepted and welcomed the use 
of observations, interviews, check lists, questionnaires, 
testimony, the minutes of meetings, time logs, and many 
other relevant means of assembling information. It in- 
cluded measurement and sought to extend its range, but 
it was more than measurement. It included psychometrics 
but held that psychometric theory was irrelevant in many 
evaluation activities. Moreover, evaluation freed itself 
from the arbitrary restrictions of the experimentalist’s 
preoccupation with research design and hypothesis testing; 
for many programs and activities could not be accommo- 
dated by the rationale of the experimentalist. 

Looking back at what we were doing in the decade 
before World War II, it seems to me that evaluation, as 
a new feature, had a more missionary emphasis than a 
broader scientific emphasis. Evaluation was seen as an 
instrument of reform. There was, of course, emphasis on 
balanced judgment of results, but there was also an empha- 
sis on the process of evaluation. Evaluation was both 
an act and a result. Evaluation became related to group 
dynamics, action research, self-improvement, and to other 
"movements" concerned with the processes of change and 
betterment. The reason for evaluating any present ac- 
tivity or program was to improve it. Obviously, the par- 
ticipants in the activity or program had also to be in- 
volved in its evaluation because their very involvement 
would increase the likelihood that they would be willing 
to change in the light of the findings from the evalua- 
tion. They might reject -the conclusions from someone 
else ' s evaluation, but they would act on the conclusions 
from their own evaluation. Thus, the process of carry- 
ing out an evaluation was directly related to achieving 
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the purpose of evaluation, namely, the purpose of change 
and improvement. 

There was still another emphasis, preceding that upon 
group process; and this was the emphasis on objectives- - 
specifically the objectives of educational programs. Evalu- 
ation was concerned with how well instructional objectives 
were being attained. This concern was codified in a stand- 
ard procedure or process. Ralph Tyler outlined the process 
of evaluation as (a) identifying general objectives, (b) 
specifying these objectives in behavioral terms, (c) iden- 
tifying situations in which the behavior could be observed, 
(d) devising and applying instruments for making the obser- 
vation, and (e) relating the obtained evidence to be pro- 
fessed objectives. As this process was applied, it was 
evident that the clarity of objectives and the relevance 
of measures had a direct impact on the clarity and rele- 
vance of instruction. Thus, evaluation was a way to im- 
prove teaching. 

In the years immediately after World War II the empha- 
sis was on "self -study . " For the most part, this was an 
emphasis on aims, an effort to clarify new goals and new 
directions for a new era and new challenges. In some cir- 
cles the word "evaluation" was in disfavor. 

From the mid 1950’s to the present, there has been a 
re-emergence of evaluation. The contemporary stress on 
evaluation is a response to emergent technologies and so- 
cial problems. With respect to technologies, there is a 
concern for evaluating computer-based instruction, instruc- 
tional programming, TV teaching, new instructional products, 
and new instructional curricula. With respect to emergent 
social problems, there is a concern for evaluating the con- 
sequences of such large-scale programs as Head Start, Title 
I and Title III programs, and other activities which at- 
tempt to deal with equal opportunity, integration, the 
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disadvantaged, etc. There are also other current inter- 
ests, such as new administrative and organizational as- 
pects of the schools, and similar "innovations" 1 ; but 
these are mainly adaptive responses to the same basic 
events, namely, new technologies and new social problems. 

I would like now to illustrate this history, pri- 
marily with examples from my own experience in the evalu- 
ation of higher education, from the emergence of the term 
evaluation in the early 1930's to the present day. 

The difference between evaluation and traditional 
measurement was very apparent in the studies we made of 
the General College program at the University of Minnesota 
in the 1930's. We not only constructed achievement tests 
for the various General College courses; we also devised 
ways of getting at other sorts of outcomes. We looked 
at changes in the students' educational and vocational 
plans and judged whether they were more realistic. We 
looked at their personal adjustment, their attitudes 
toward home and family, and their opinions about contem- 
porary social, political, and economic issues. We asked 
about their satisfaction with the college. We kept track 
of newspapers,/ mag, a ^ me s , and books they read in a spe- 
cially devised reading room. 

We thought of evaluation as contributing to program 
planning as well as measuring program outcomes. Conse- 
quently, we made intensive studies of the characteristics 
of the students and their backgrounds -- their abilities, 
interests, problems, and experience- -so that curricula, 
counseling services, teaching, and other aspects of the 
program could be related to student needs. We tried to 
analyze contemporary society and economic and occupational 
trends so that courses could be developed to deal with 
such issues. We studied the lives of young men and women 
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who had entered the university some years previously to 
see what we could learn from these young adults about prob- 
lems our present students would shortly be facing. 

No set of published tests and measurements available 
in the 1930’ s would have served our purposes adequately. 

We had to go beyond traditional measurement to get the 
data we wanted- -to devising questionnaires and interview 
schedules, new attitude and opinion tests, check lists of 
behavior, rating scales, and many other kinds of inquiry 
which are common today but were uncommon thirty years ago. 
Because of our interrelated interests in program objec- 
tives, program planning, and program outcomes, the word 
’’evaluation" was more appropriate to our activities than 
the word "measurement”. 

The concept of evaluation as intimately related to 
the objectives and improvement of instruction was most 
clearly illustrated by the work of Ralph Tyler and Benjamin 
Bloom when each was, successively, head of the Examiner’s 
Office at the University of Chicago in the 1930’s and 
1940 ’s. The faculty members attached to the Examiner’s 
Office spent a great deal of their time defining the objec- 
tives of their courses. What were the professors meaning 
to teach? What were the students expected to do at the 
end of the course? What opportunities were the professors 
giving the students that would enable them to achieve the 
course objectives? If they were expected to acquire knowl- 
edge, was it knowledge of facts? of terminology? of 
methods? of principles? or of what? Should they be able 
to apply knowledge and principles to new problems? If so, 
then there must be items in the test which required this 
kind of behavior. This emphasis on the clarity of objec- 
tives and the corresponding relevance of test items sub- 
sequently led Benjamin Bloom and other colleagues around 
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the country to construct the Taxonomy of Educational Ob - 
jectives , a taxonomy which was equally relevant for the 
classification of objectives and the construction of test 
items. As teachers reviewed the results of their course 
and comprehensive exams at Chicago, they could learn not 
only which students made the highest scores but also 
which objectives had been most fully achieved. They 
could then modify their teaching in an effort to increase 
the attainment of certain objectives. Evaluation was a 
cycle which involved clarifying objectives, measuring 
the attainment of objectives ,■ and adapting teaching 
methods and materials to facilitate the better attain- 
ment of objectives. This cycle of continuous evaluation 
was a powerful method for the improvement of curricula, 
the improvement of instruction, and the improvement of 
testing. 

The evaluation activities of the Commission of 
Teacher Education in the years 1939-1944 illustrate the 
emphasis on group process and self-improvement to which 
I referred earlier. Looking back over the book, Evalu - 
ation in Teacher Education » which Maurice Troyer and I 
wrote for the C emission, this emphasis is quite clear. 
The following quotes are pertinent: 

"Why do we evaluate? One very clear rea- 
son is in order to judge the effectiveness of 
an educational program. The unit for evalu- 
ation may encompass the total offerings of a 
college; it may be a single course, or it may 
be a fairly coherent aspect of a total pro- 
gram-such as general education, student tea- 
ching, or orientation and guidance. We un- 
dertake to evaluate the program because we 
hope thereby to improve it. By knowing its 
strengths and weaknesses we are enabled to 
plan more intelligently for its improvement. 
Similarly, we may evaluate the progress of an 
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individual- -ourself or someone else. And 
again, we do it because we hope thereby to 
advance progress, to attain greater success 
because we have found out what was holding 
us back. We know that knowledge of results 
aids us in learning new skills. So likewise, 
an evaluation of our status and progress 
helps us to improve the status and to make 
further progress. By analyzing our experi- 
ence, resources, and programs we help to 
clarify them and to bring our efforts more 
directly in line with our purposes. Thus, 
evaluation is a technique that can and should 
lead to the continuous improvement of educa- 
tion" (p, 2-5). 

"Evaluation is of little worth unless 
the weaknesses it reveals are corrected. 

All evaluation reveals weaknesses as well as 
strengths. Who is to correct these weak- 
nesses? Quite obviously, the students must 
correct deficiencies that apply to them, and 
the staft must correct deficiencies that ap- 
ply to the educational program. But will 
they? They may not. They may produce an 
elaborate set of arguments to prove that the 
evaluation was untrustworthy, that the evi- 
dence it gathered was suspect and invalid. 

They are not likely to react in such manner 
to an appraisal which they have themselves 
carried out. That is why evaluation, to 
achieve its purpose, must be so conducted 
that confidence in the results is built up 
and readiness to change is fostered. Par- 
ticipation, making evaluation a genuine 
group enterprise, is one effective means of 
assuring that results will be put to good 
use" (p . 367-368) . 

It is important to note that the title of the book 
was Evaluation in Teacher Education . Our role in the 
Commission was not to make an evaluation of teacher edu- 
cation. But the very adoption of a consultant role by 
the Commission was exactly what led to the awareness of 
group processes and cooperative procedures throughout the 
Commission's work. The experience and the report of it 
helped to establish a connection between evaluation and 
reform, evaluation and self-improvement. 
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The emphasis on self-evaluation was continued after 
World War XX. But it was not called self-evaluation; it 
was called self-study or self-survey. We had a rather 
large self-survey at Syracuse University in 1947-48. It 
involved a hundred or so faculty members, administrators, 
and trustees, organized into survey committees to ap- 
praise the present state of the university curriculum and 
instruction, graduate study and research, personnel ser- 
vices, faculty, library, plant, finances, administration, 
etc., and to recommend changes and directions of growth. 
One of the trustees had suggested that the university 
prepare a ten-year projection of its financial needs; 
whereupon, the Chancellor pointed out that one could make 
such a projection only in relation to the kinds of pro- 
grams, services, and activities that needed to be fi- 
nanced. Hence, a broad look at the goals, resources, and 
operation of the university was really prerequisite to 
any long-range financial planning, Syracuse was one 
among many institutions which felt a need to ’’take stock” 
of itself in the postwar years. They were the years of 
rising enrollments and financial strains, of returned 
veterans whose perspectives and purposes were not quite 
the same as those of the typical undergraduates. 

One year the Ford Foundation made grants to 21 
colleges and universities to conduct self-studies. I 
was asked to help appraise what these grants accomplished. 
X visited a few of the institutions after they had com- 
pleted their self-studies and then with others read the 
reports which all of the institutions submitted to the 
Foundation. We wrote a staff report and analysis (unpub- 
lished) for the Foundation. 

In our analysis of the self-studies we concluded 
that self-study problems, procedures, and results were 
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in a broad sense interrelated. We felt that the extent 
to which significant change occurred depended on the 
breadth and intensity of participation in the self-study 
process. Participation of a level sufficient to give 
rise to strong feelings of personal involvement in the 
topic that was studied and of such a character as to make 
everyone who was concerned about the results not only 
aware of the progress being made but also a contributor 
to that progress had to be planned and built into the 
design of the self-study procedures. But it was diffi- 
cult to obtain participation at this high level of in- 
volvement unless the group considered the problems to be 
sufficiently crucial and challenging- -and capable of bet- 
ter solutions than those current on the campus- -to war- 
rant the time and energy of working on them. 

Because of these relationships among topics, proce- 
dures, and results, we suggested that the total self- 
study process involved a series of choices and decisions, 
grouped around five phases of work, which occurred in a 
time sequence, as follows: 

1. The decision to undertake a self-study 

a. What are the conditions of readiness 
for such a study? 

b. Who makes the decision to have a self- 
study and how is it made? 

c. How is the topic or focus for self- 
study chosen? 

d. What is expected to be accomplished? 

2. Decisions in the planning stage 

a. Is there a conscious planning stage 
prior to active study? 

b. How sharply are the problems and pur- 
pose of the study defined? 

c. What methodology is decided on? 

d. How is responsibility for carrying 
out the study assigned? 

e. Is there a time-table for the whole 
enterprise? 
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Decisions in carrying out the study 

a. Are the various working groups coor- 
dinated? 

b. What provisions are made for extensive 
participation? 

c. Are the techniques of inquiry and analy- 
sis. working out effectively? 

d. Are there progress reports? 

4. Decisions in reporting the results 

a. To what audience is the report directed? 

b. Is it a single unified report? 

c. Is it a readable and persuasive docu- 
ment? 

d. Does it lay the groundwork for further 
activity? 

5. Implementation and follow up 

a. What machinery is established to facili- 
tate study and action on the self-study 
report and its proposals? 

b. Is the self-study a beginning or an 
ending? 

It is quite evident from this analysis that our pri- 
mary concern was with the process of self-study. This 
conclusion did not mean that we were unconcerned with the 
product; quite the contrary, it indicated an awareness 
of the fact that the validity of the product of self- 
studies was related to and in part dependent upon the 
validity of the process. 

In 1954, the Committee on Evaluation and Measure- 
ment of the American Council on Education, of which I 
was a member, proposed to the Council that a publication 
on the topic of college self-evaluation should be pro- 
duced. Such a publication, the committee thought, should 
meet the following objectives: 

1. It should point out the widespread current 
activity in the field, relating such ac- 
tivity to its historical development and 
other influences. 

2. It should discuss the nature of the self- 
evaluation process with its necessary con- 
cern for philosophy, measurement, and hu- 
man relations. 
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3. , It should illustrate good practices in 
self-evaluation that have been found ef- 
fective, including techniques of data 
gathering, practices relating to effec- 
tive group activity, and ways of clarify- 
ing goals or objectives. 

^ • It should summarize some of the conditions 
which are most likely to result in effec- 
tive self-evaluation, drawing such gen- 
eralizations from experience and research 
as appear to be valid. 

5. It should make available a selective, an- 
notated bibliography of relevant litera- 
ture on college self-evaluation. 

6. It should encourage thinking about the ra- 
tionale and the broad design of effective 
self-evaluation so that whatever individ- 

may elect to do they may see 
their activity in some larger perspective. 

In 1954 also, I submitted a modest request to the 
Behavioral Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation for 
support of a proposal entitled ’’Research and Development 
on Improved Designs and Methodologies for Institutional 
Evaluation and Self Study.” 

I suggested that the proposed project might have 
the following outcomes: 

1. A thorough and critical appraisal and in- 
tegration of previous experience and pro- 
cedures in institutional evaluation: 

* * 

2. A systematic drawing together of research 
and concepts from psychology, sociology, 
education, and related disciplines which 
bear upon the methodology, design, and 
productivity of self-studies; 

3. The development of models and research 
designs for institutional evaluations; 

4. The imposition of these designs upon pre- 
viously conducted evaluations as a means 
of estimating their value; 
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5. The trial of new methods and designs in 
connection with currently active self- 
studies with judgments as to their effi- 
ciency; 

6. Integration of all the above into one or 
more broadly applicable patterns for 
self-studies designed to enrich their 
usefulness , contribute to science and edu- 
cation, and provide methods and concepts 
with which future advances in the conduct 
of self-studies can be built. 

I will not bother to apologize for the occasionally 
pretentious language of these proposals, but I will add 
two short footnotes: (a) the American Council did not 

obtain funds for the proposed book and (b) the Behavioral 
Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation was abolished. 

My reason for citing these post-World War II activi- 
ties in some detail is to give the basis for the gener- 
alization which I now want to make. Although what I ear- 
lier called a missionary emphasis has persisted and is 
still evident today, there was beginning to emerge a more 
scientific emphasis-- that is, a concern for cataloguing 
the evaluation process, for explaining why certain pro- 
cedures were effective and others were not, and for try- 
ing to avoid the all too common ad hoc character of self- 
studies. In a sense one could regard this attempt to 
generalize and explain as no more than a concern for how 
to be a better missionary! But it was not that. We were 
really trying to make better, more systematic, and more 
reproducible evaluations. 

During the past decade a good many events have re- 
enforced an emphasis on science in our society. Let me 
comment briefly on two of them as they related to evalu- 
ation in education. 

The first is the development of instructional pro- 
ducts' arid technologies I The new curricula in math and 
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sciences and other fields have developed largely from 
analyses of the underlying structure of knowledge and 
concepts in these fields. What needs to be known at the 
most elementary level before knowledge at more complex 
levels can be meaningful? How are the essential con- 
cepts in the field built, one upon the other? The tech- 
nology of programmed instruction, whether presented in 
a book, a sequence of pictures, a teaching machine, or 
a computer, is basically an effort to combine in the most 
efficient manner our knowledge of the psychology of 
learning and the hierarchical structure of what is to be 
learned. The emphasis on learning has its corollary 
emphasis on the specification of objectives in explicit 
behavioral terms. The emphasis of instructional mate- 
rials and devices has its corollary emphasis on product 
testing to determine the effectiveness of these materials 
and devices. Consequently, the development of new in- 
structional products and technologies has re-enforced the 
concern for experimental testing and evaluation. This 
kind of evaluation is basically a matter of hypothesis- 

4 

testing in which adequate research design is essential. 

In a quite different way, the need to evaluate 
large-scale social programs has also re-enforced the im- 
portance of science in evaluation. It might not seem so 
to the experimentalist. So-called field studies in nat- 
uralistic settings do not permit random assignment of 
subjects to treatments or many of the other standard pro- 
cedures of the experimental psychologist and his counter- 
part in education. But the evaluation of such large- 
scale programs as Head Start or a total school district 
or other major federal and state activities does not re- 
quire multivariate analysis of great complexity and 
scientifically objective estimates of consequences and 
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benefits rather than pious hopes for social betterment. 
Models and methods from the social sciences of economics 
and sociology are being applied to these large program 
evaluations, as illustrated in the reports of such ana- 
lysts as Daniel Moynihan and James Coleman. 

Thus, both the rise of educational technologies and 
the rise of large scale social problems demanding atten- 
tion have, in different but complementary ways, given the 
concept and content of evaluation today a more objective 
social science emphasis, at least in comparison with the 
1950’s when the content and procedures of evaluation were 
largely influenced by the view of evaluation as a strategy 
for generating reform. Moreover, it is on the results, 
not the process, that today's scientific emphasis is 
placed . 

At the beginning of this paper, I said that the way 
in which we think about evaluation and how we go about 
making evaluations are necessarily related to what we are 
evaluating and why we are evaluating it. The history I 
have reviewed provides one kind of perspective and illus- 
tration of this statement. 

Another kind of perspective may be gained by attempt- 
ing to classify the variety of evaluation activities one 
finds today in a way that acknowledges the validity of 
each and the validity of differences between them. 

The most important classification, in the sense 
that its ramifications are extensive and obvious, is one 
that relates to the size, complexity, and duration of 
what is to be evaluated. Consider the following con- 
trasting cases. 

When the unit to be evaluated is a small unit-- 
small in size, limited in scope, and short 
in time--such as a half-hour film, a speci- 
fic unit of ’ instruction ■' in a single course, 
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a particular method of teaching, or a pro- 
grammed text, 

Then, the following conditions are usually true: 

1. The treatment (unit to be evaluated) 
can be clearly and explicitly defined; 

2. The treatment can be compared with al- 
ternative treatments or control groups; 

3. The requirements of experimental design 
involving random assignments of subjects 
to treatments can usually be met; 

4. The assumptions for statistical tests 
of significance, appropriate in a hy- 
pothesis testing experiment, can usu- 
ally be met. 

Under these conditions , relevant evaluations can be 

1. 'Directly related to behaviorally defined 

ob j ectives .; 

2. Designed as a hypothesis testing experi- 
ment ; 

3. Largely limited to the intended effects 
of the program or treatment. 

In contrast: 

When the unit to be evaluated is large, complex, 
and of long duration- -such as a school sys- 
tem, a total institutional program, or 
higher education in the U. S. , 

Then , the following conditions are usually true: 

The treatment (unit to be evaluated) 
cannot be clearly and explicitly defined 
because it is not in fact a unitary phe- 
nomenon but is, instead, made up of 
many units interacting with one another 
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in varied ways and having varied purposes ; 

2. Gross differences between treatments can 
sometimes be found and compared, but con- 
trol groups in the usual experimental 
sense do not exist; 

. 3. Random assignment of subjects to treat- 

ments is impossible except occasionally 

in some small segment or limited part 

* 

of the larger treatment; 

4. Treatments are constantly undergoing 

change (no collegiate institution could 
or would freeze all of its procedures 
and programs for four years so that the 
conditions for an evaluation of them 
would remain stable) . 

Under these conditions , relevant evaluation: 

1. Must consider a broad range of educa- 
tional and social consequences; 

2. Should never be limited by or confined 
to the stated objectives or intended ef- 
fects of the program or treatment; 

3. Should look for but may not always find 
contrasting conditions in natural set- 
tings for comparative analysis; 

4. Must employ complex multivariate methods 
of 'treating data. 

Also , as the unit or program to be evaluated 
becomes larger, the contexts within which 
the program operates- -contexts such as or- 
ganizational and administrative conditions, 
the relation to other programs within the 
school or system, the nature of the clien- 
tele and the community, the financial 
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resources and their allocation, the 
atmosphere of the school- -have a greater 
opportunity for influence; and it be- 
comes crucial to include a range of 
such potentially relevant contextual 
variables in one's evaluation design. 

As size, scope, and duration change- -from small to 
large, simple to complex, short to long- -there are 
corresponding changes in the nature and the procedures 
of evaluation, relevant to the differing conditions. 

One can also classify and suggest the implications 
of different concepts of the role of the evaluator and 
the purpose of evaluation. Again, consider the follow- 
ing contrasting cases. 

When the evaluator is basically a teacher, re- 
former, or staff officer to the practitioner 
and the purpose of evaluation is to improve 
or change a program or practice, 

Then , the process of evaluation is characterized by: 

1. A client-centered orientation- - in that 
the clients specify the objectives (usu- 
ally with help from the evaluators) ; 

2. A cooperative mode of inquiry- -in that 
the clients or practitioners, in addi- 
tion to the evaluators, plan, conduct, 
and interpret the inquiry. 

The intended result is decision and action. 

But when the evaluator is seen as a neutral 

social scientist and the purpose of evalu- 
ation is information and analysis, 

Then , the process of evaluation is characterized by: 
1. An independent orientation- -in that 
the range of inquiry includes but is 




not limited to the client 1 s intended 
objectives ; 

2. A collaborative mode of inquiry- -in 

that expertise from relevant disciplines 
is brought to bear on the design, con- 
duct, and analysis of the inquiry. 

The intended result is the provision of more com- 
plex bases for informed judgment. 

Thus, the characteristics of good evaluation differ 
depending on what is being evaluated, why, and by whom. 
Evaluation cannot be described by a single set of rules. 
Evaluation is, indeed, pervasive. To see it in all its 
variety requires a perspective that puts different pur- 
poses and procedures in some proper arrangement. His- 
torically, evaluation has been regarded both as a pro- 
cess and as a result. Today there remains a similar dif- 
ference in orientation. To the extent that the current 
importance of science in our society has influenced 
thinking about evaluation, its influence has been toward 
independence, objectivity, and results rather than toward 
processes of cooperative participation. In my own per- 
spective, this more scientific emphasis is long overdue. 



